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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

At  present  there  is  much  interest  in  trying  to  evolve 
some  plan  to  equalize  public  education  in  the  various  states 
so  that  all  children,  regardless  of  race  or  religion,  may  have 
the  same  opportunities  for  development.  The  problem  is  of 
chief  concern  in  the  Southern  States  which  have  a dual  system, 
white  children  taught  in  separate  schools  by  white  teachers, 
colored  children  taught  in  Negro  schools  by  colored  teachers. 

This  study,  which  is  a survey  of  the  dual  school 
systems  in  the  Southern  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
is  based  on  personal  experience  and  research.  It  was  under- 
taken to  bring  together  the  facts  about  the  present  conditions 
in  public  educational  systems  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
The  study  attempts  to  answer  in  a limited  way  the  following 
five  questions. 

1.  What  is  the  per  capita  cost  of  education  for 
elementary  school  children,  Negro  and  white,  in  seventeen 
Southern  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia? 

2.  How  does  the  per  capita  cost  of  education  for  the 
Negro  child  in  these  states  compare  with  the  per  capita  cost 
of  white  children? 

3.  What  is  the  median  salary  for  the  Negro  teachers 
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in  the  seventeen  Southern  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia? 

4.  How  do  the  salaries  of  the  Negro  teachers  compare 
with  the  salaries  of  the  white  teachers  in  these  states? 

5,  How  does  the  Negro  population  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  these  states  compare  with  the  white  population  of 
the  white  elementary  schools? 
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CHAPTER  II 


HISTORY  OF  NEGRO  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH 

In  order  to  understand  this  problem  fully,  it  seems 
advisable  to  trace  the  development  of  the  education  of  the 
Negro  from  the  beginning.  Since  Holmesi/  says  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War  the  Negro  began  his  academic  educa- 
tion at  zero,  the  attainments  of  any  institution  of  learning 
for  Negroes  must  be  measured  from  that  point. 

However,  let  us  first  consider  the  educational  status 
of  the  Negro  before  the  Civil  War.  According  to  Miller^/  in 
Essays  on  The  Negro  in  America,  some  states  had  laws  prohibiting 
Negro  education.  A few  illustrations  follow. 

"In  1828  the  state  of  Florida  passed  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  common  schools,  but  only  white  children 
of  a specified  age  were  entitled  to  school  privileges. 

"In  1829  Georgia  enacted  a law  that  forbade  the  teaching 
of  any  Negro  or  slave  by  white  or  Negro  under  penalty  of  fine 
or  whipping. 

1 Dwight  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  The  Evolution  of  the  Negro 
College  (Teacher's  College  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  609,  New 
York:  Teacher's  College,  Columbia  University,  1934),  p.221. 

2 Kelly  Miller,  Essays  on  The  Negro  in  America  (New  York: 

The  Neal  Publishing  Company,  1909),  p.  250-^255. 
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"A  public  school  system  was  established  in  Kentucky  in 
1850.  The  property  of  colored  people  in  this  state  was  included 
in  the  basis  of  taxation,  yet  these  people  were  excluded  from 
school  privileges. 

"During  1851  provisions  were  made  in  Virginia  against 
teaching  free  Negroes  in  assembly;  nevertheless,  schools  for 
colored  were  established  in  such  cities  as  Petersburg,  Norfolk, 
and  Richmond. 

"A  law  of  1852  in  Alabama  provided  that  any  person  or 
persons  attempting  to  teach  any  free  person  of  color  or  any 
slave  to  spell,  read,  or  write  would  upon  conviction  thereof 
be  fined  a sum  of  not  less  than  $250  and  not  more  than  $500. 

"Louisiana  provided  in  1854  that  whoever  should  write, 
publish,  or  describe  anything  having  a tendency  to  product 
discontentment  among  the  free  population  should  upon  conviction 
be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  for  life  or  suffer  death." 

In  this  same  year  no  slave  or  free  colored  person  could 
teach  or  cause  to  be  taught  any  slave  under  penalty  of  $100 
fine  or  imprisonment  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  while  in 
North  Carolina  the  colored  residents  were  permitted  to  maintain 
schools  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  this  same  period  Texas  never 
forbade  the  instruction  of  Negroes,  but  the  restrictions  placed 
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upon  the  race  were  so  harsh  and  severe  that  such  provisions 
were  scarcely  necessary.  Nor  were  there  any  laws  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  forbidding  the  education  of  the  Negro  at  this  time. 

Among  the  changes  in  the  status  of  the  Negro  which  had 
come  about  as  a result  of  the  Civil  War,  Thwing^/  records  that 
the  Negro  was  now  free  to  enjoy  the  privileges  that  every 
citizen  was  entitled  to,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  assume 
these  responsibilities.  He  continues  that  the  only  cure  for 
this  situation  was  education,  which  had  been  denied.  Two  sources 
provided  the  means  for  the  education  of  the  freed  Negroes: 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Northern  Philanthropy.  This  aid 
was  handled  through  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  which  expended  more 
than  $5,000,000  for  the  education  of  these  freedmen  between 
1862  and  1870.  By  1865  there  were  in  every  southern  state 
colored  men  and  women  who  had  learned  to  read  and  write. 

Davis^/  reports  that  from  1890-1910  the  South  and  the 
Negro  race  were  going  through  the  darkest  of  their  "dark  ages," 
but  he  gives  a more  encouraging  note  by  saying  that  there  seemed 
unmistakable  evidence  by  1943  that  leaders  in  the  South  were 

3 Charles  Franklin  Thwing,  A History  of  Education  in  the 
United  States  since  the  Civil  War  (Boston:  Houghton-^lifflin 
Company,  1910),  p.347. 

4 William  R.  Davis,  The  Development  and  Present  Status  of 
Negro  Education  in  East  Texas  (Teacher' s College  Contributions 
to  Education,  No.  626,  New  York:  Teacher's  College,  Columbia 
University,  1934),  p.  150. 
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finally  and  effectively  converted  to  the  idea  of  public 
education  for  all. 
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CHAPTER  III 


STUDIES  RELATED  TO  NEGRO  EDUCATION 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  this  problem  of  dual 
education  in  the  South  has  been  for  some  time  of  great  interest 
to  educators  in  their  efforts  to  provide  equal  opportunities 
for  all  children. 

Holmes^/  found  that  one  of  the  first  studies  was  made 
in  1917.  This  study  was  financed  through  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund. 
It  awakened  a realization  of  the  need  for  improving  education 
for  the  Negro  in  the  South. 

Since  then  studies  in  this  field  have  been  made  by  both 
Negroes  and  whites.  A few  of  the  high  points  in  some  of  the 
studies  are  here  presented. 

YoungL/  observed  in  1932  that  in  those  regions  where 
segregation  had  long  been  practiced  there  was  no  sign  of  a change 
of  policy;  therefore,  he  suggested  that  concentration  of  effort 
should  be  on  the  improvement  of  colored  schools  so  they  would  not 
lag  too  far  behind  the  schools  maintained,  for  white  children.  He 
found  it  had  already  been  proved  that  the  Negro  does  not  need  a 
different  type  of  education  from  the  white. 


5 Dwight  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  The  Evolution  of  the  Negro 

College  (Teacher's  College  Contribution  to  Education,  No.  609,  New 
York:  Teacher's  College,  Columbia  University,  1954),  p.  221. 

6 Donald  Young,  America  Minority  Peoples  (New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers  Pulishers,  1932),  p.  621. 
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Holmes^/  states  that  in  1934  the  dual  system,  which  was 
a legal  requirement  and  a generally  enforced  social  policy,  was 
found  only  in  the  South  where  the  large  majority  of  the  Negro 
population  resided.  The  states  making  up  this  area  were  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Some  of  the  northern  states  had 
considerable  separation  of  the  races  in  schools  without  legal 
compulsion,  especially  in  their  southern  counties,  as  in  New 
Jersey,  wrhich  maintained  the  dual  system.  The  practice  of  the 
dual  system  gave  rise  to  problems  in  education  peculiar  to  such 
a situation,  problems  which  did  not  appear  in  those  areas  where 
the  separation  of  the  two  races  in  schools  was  neither  a legal 
requirement  nor  a social  policy.  As  a result,  schools  for  Negroes 
were  not  only  confronted  with  the  same  problems  as  schools  in 
general,  but  in  addition  were  forced  to  meet  and  solve  those 
arising  from  the  policy  that  demanded  they  be  conducted  as  units 
separate  from  those  patronized  by  whites  of  the  same  communities. 


^ Dwight  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  The  Evolution  of  the 
Negro  College  (Teacher's  College  Contribution  to  Education, 
No.  609,  New  York:  Teacher's  College,  Columbia  University, 
1954),  p.  221, 
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In  a study  he  made  in  1954,  Eubank s§/  stated  that  1,428 
of  3,757  Negro  schools  were  housed  in  barns,  lodges,  cabins, 
and  churches.  Of  5,930  Negro  teachers  employed,  only  600  were 
college  graduates;  2,300  had  had  some  college  training;  300  or 
more  had  not  attended  college  at  all.  Mississippi  supported  only 
one  institution  of  higher  learning  for  Negroes,  while  for  whites 
there  were  five  senior  colleges  and  eleven  public  junior  colleges, 
with  464,387  Negro  children  in  the  state  as  compared  to  379,309 
white  children.  If  the  ratio  of  Negro  teachers  were  made  the 
same  as  white,  5,000  more  Negro  teachers  would  be  needed. 

Wright^/  studied  Negroes  in  New  Jersey  in  1941  and 
reported  that  although  the  Legislature  had  enacted  a statute  in 
1881  prohibiting  the  exclusion  of  any  child  from  any  public  school 
on  account  of  nationality,  religion,  or  race,  yet  in  1941  there 
were  at  least  seventy  separate  schools  for  Negroes. 

Also  in  1941,  Moses,-^/  pointing  out  the  inequalities  in 
a dual  system,  writes  that  in  systems  of  public  education  where 


^ Lean  Eubanks,  Negro  Education  in  the  Deep  South, 

School  and  Society,  53:152-153,  February  1,  1941. 

q 

Marion  M.  Thompson  Yfright,  The  Education  of  Negroes  in 
New  Jersey  (Teacher's  College  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  915, 
New  York:  Teacher's  College,  Columbia  University,  1941)  p.225. 

10  Earl  Moses,  Indices  of  Inequalities  in  a Dual  System 
of  Education,  Journal  of  Negro  Education,  Washington:  The  Bureau 

of  Educational  Research,  10:239-244,  April,  1941. 
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Negro  and  white  children  are  separated  for  purposes  of 
instruction  there  exist  some  inequalities  in  facilities  and  in 
the  character  of  the  instruction  available  to  the  Negro  child. 
The  very  existence  of  a dual  system  of  education  implies  the 
justification  for  a differential  in  favor  of  the  white  child. 

The  Negro  is  a minority  group  whose  facilities  for  education 
are  controlled  by  a board  of  education  composed  entirely  of 
white  persons  or  a majority  thereof.  The  situation  just 
indicated  is  a truism  in  the  American  dual  system  of  education. 
He  believes  that  there  is  ample  evidence  of  these  points  on 
every  hand. 

Moses  further  states  that  the  states  supporting  two 
systems  of  schools  are,  in  general,  the  poorest  economically 
and  hence  the  least  able  to  afford  the  extra  expense  involved. 
Such  problems  as  the  distribution  of  public  funds  between  the 
two  races,  the  establishment  of  qualifications  for  teachers  of 
different  races,  different  salary  scales,  even  though  all 
teachers  are  required  to  do  the  same  work,  and  others  of  similar 
nature,  have  become  acute  and  are  constantly  forcing  themselves, 
through  painful  experience,  upon  the  Negro.  These  problems 
demand  the  most  earnest  attention  of  the  general  public,  of 
organized  philanthropy,  of  the  State  and  local  legislative 
bodies  concerned,  and  most  of  all,  of  the  school  officials 
operating  in  the  area  maintaining  separate  schools,  who  bear 
the  heavy  responsibility  of  supervision. 
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Nortonii/  believes  that  equality  of  opportunity  is  one 
of  the  distinctive  tenets  of  American  life.  He  says  this 
strange  fact  exists,  that  v/hile  we  exalt  this  idea  we  violate 
it  from  a most  crucial  point,  and  we  fail  to  provide 
educational  opportunity  for  millions  of  American  children 
and  youth. 

Gunnar  Myrdol^/  in  his  recent  book,  American  Dilemma , 
sums  up  the  situation  by  saying,  “Negroes  are  going  to  work 
in  new  occupations  within  the  next  generation,  and  what  is 
needed  is  an  education  which  makes  the  Negro  child  adaptable 
to  and  movable  in  the  American  culture  at  large.” 


11  John  K.  Norton,  Equal  Opportunity  and  Educational 
Inequality,  The  Journal  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
February,  1945.  Vol  54,  No.  2. 

12  Gunnar  Myrdol,  American  Dilemma  (New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers  Publishers)  2:906-907,  1944. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 


In  order  to  gather  data  for  the  present  study  a letter 
was  sent  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  the  following 
states:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia, 

Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  A copy  of  the  letter  follows. 


36  St.  Germain  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 
March  8,  1946. 


Mr.  L.  H.  Jobe, 

State  Department  of  Education, 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Dear  Sir: 

I am  a student  at  Boston  University  and  am 
making  a survey  of  the  dual  school  systems  in  the 
Southern  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  give  me  the  following 
information:  Does  the  state  of  North  Carolina  pay 

the  same  per  capita  cost  for  elementary  education 
of  the  white  and  Negro  child?  What  is  the  average 
salary  paid  to  Negro  and  white  teachers  with  equal 
training  and  experience  for  elementary  work?  Will 
you  please  state  the  salaries  of  each  race  where 
there  are  different  salary  schedules? 

I will  appreciate  this  information  at  your 
earliest  convenience.  With  thanks,  I am. 

Sincerely, 


MALISSA  MCNEILL  BRICE 


<+4 


Replies  were  received  from  the  following  states  on  the 
complete  information  desired:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 

Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  states  of  Delaware  and 
Tennessee  made  no  reply.  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  and  West  Virginia,  could  not  send 
the  exact  information  because  the  expenditures  for  the  Negro 
and  white  child  are  not  separated  in  some  of  the  county  budget 
The  Department  of  Public  Schools  of  Missouri  states:  ”We 

have  no  data  available  on  the  per  capita  cost  on  the  white  and 
colored  child  separately.  In  many  communities  the  cost  per 
colored  child  is  greater  than  for  the  white  child  because  of 
the  small  number  of  children.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost 
may  be  smaller  per  colored  child  than  the  white  child  because 
of  larger  enrollment,  and  in  some  cases  because  of  poorer 
equipment . M 

Of  the  eighteen  states  being  studied,  only  ten  reported 
the  per  capita  cost  of  elementary  education  for  Negro  and 
white  children  as  shown  on  Table  I. 

The  following  tables  summarize  the  data  available. 
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TABLE  I 

PER  CAPITA  COST  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  IN  NINE  SOUTHERN 
STATES  AND  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
1944-1945 


State 

White  Child 

Negro  Child 

Difference 

Alabama 

$ 53.41 

$ 21.05 

$ 32.36 

Arkansas 

112.00 

53.00 

59.00 

Florida 

74.16 

39.49 

34.67 

Georgia 

78.30 

23.20 

55.10 

Louisiana 

113.30 

34.06 

69.24 

Maryland 

61.30 

46.48 

14.84 

South  Carolina 

90.00 

33.00 

57.00 

Texas 

52.18 

30.57 

21.61 

Virginia 

50.00 

38.50 

11.50 

District  of  Columbia 

161.37 

161.37 

According  to  the  data  summarized  in  Table  I,  the 
District  of  Columbia  alone  spends  an  equal  anount  on  both  the 
Negro  and  white  child.  The  nine  states  reporting  show  an 
expenditure  in  favor  of  the  white  child;  the  average  being 
$40.54  more  spent  for  education  of  the  white  child  than  the 
Negro  child.  The  difference  of  $79.24  in  Louisiana  is  the 
greatest  one.  In  this  state  $113.50  is  spent  on  each  white 
child  compared  to  $34.06  for  each  Negro  child.  Arkansas  is 
next  with  a difference  of  $59.00.  The  other  states  follow 
in  this  order:  South  Carolina  with  a difference  of  $57.00; 

Georgia,  $55.10;  Florida,  $54.67;  Alabama,  $32.26;  Texas, 
$21.61;  Maryland,  $14.82;  and  finally,  Virginia  has  the 
smallest  difference,  $11.50. 
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Table  II  shows  the  enrollment  by  grades  in  all  of  the 


states. 


TABLE  II 


TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  IN  ALL  SOUTHERN  STATES  IN  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS— WHITE  AND  NEGRO  PUPILS 
1941-1942 


15/  Grades 

Kindergarten 
First  Grade 
Second  Grade 
Third  Grade 
Fourth  Grade 
Fifth  Grade 
Sixth  Grade 
Total 


White  Children 

45,054 

973,924 

725,451 

724,683 

739,294 

700,785 

676,722 

4,585,913 


Negro  Children 

7,339 

593,369 

294,753 

279,985 

256,845 

234,320 

197,874 

1,864,475 


Table  II  presents  the  total  enrollment  of  both  white 
and  colored  children  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  seventeen 
states  studied  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  total 
enrollment  shows  2,721,438  more  white  than  colored  children. 

Table  III  shows  the  comparison  of  salaries. 


w Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in 
Statistics  of  State  School  Systems, 
Education,  1941-42:  Vol.  II,  Chap. 


the  United  States 
U.  S.  Office  of 
III,  p.113. 
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TABLE  III 

THE  COMPARISON  OF  SALARIES  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS  IN  FOURTEEN  SOUTHERN  STATES 
AND  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


State 

White 

Teachers 

Negro 

Teachers 

Difference 

Alabama 

$ 987.00 

$ 615.00 

$ 372.00 

Arkansas 

801.00 

531.00 

270.00 

Florida 

1,530.00 

970.00 

560.00 

Georgia 

900.00 

765.00 

135.00 

Louisiana 

1,582.40 

824.51 

658.39 

Maryland 

1,600.00 

1,600.00 

Mississippi 

966.01 

407.81 

558.20 

Missouri 

1,251.00 

1,519.00 

288.00 

North  Carolina 

1,458.00 

1,458.00 

Oklahoma 

1,278.00 

1,278.00 

South  Carolina 

1,266.00 

732.00 

534.00 

Texas 

1,147.00 

754.00 

393.00 

Virginia 

1,467.00 

1,310.00 

157.00 

West  Virginia 

1,562.00 

1,562.00 

District  of  Columbia  2,486.00 

2,486.00 

Table  III  shows  that  four  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  thirty-six  per  cent,  reported  the  same  average 
salaries  for  white  and  Negro  teachers  with  equal  training. 

The  District  of  Columbia  pays  the  highest,  with  an  average 
salary  of  $2,486.00;  Maryland  is  next  'with  $1600.00;  then 
West  Virginia  with  $1,562.00;  North  Carolina  with  $1,458.00; 
and  Oklahoma,  $1,278.00.  Ten,  or  sixty-four  per  cent,  of  the 
states  vary  in  the  salary  rate  for  the  two  races.  Here  again, 
as  in  per  capita  cost,  Louisiana  shows  the  largest  difference 
with  $824.51  as  salary  paid  Negro  teachers,  compared  to 
$1,582.40  for  white  teachers,  a difference  of  $658.39. 
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The  difference  in  salary  range  from  $155.00  in  Georgia  to 
$658.89  in  Louisiana.  The  mean  difference  is  $399.49.  With 
the  exception  of  Missouri,  all  of  these  differences  are  in 
favor  of  the  white  teacher.  The  letter  from  Missouri  explains 
this  difference  in  that  state.  The  letter  explains: 

"The  average  salaries  of  teachers  in  Missouri  are  as 
follows:  white  elementary,  $1,251;  colored  elementary,  $1,519. 

This  makes  a rather  untrue  picture  of  the  average  salaries. 

When  you  break  these*  salaries  down  by  population  groups,  as 
they  are  in  the  Federal  Census,  in  other  words,  salaries  in 
cities  of  more  than  100,000;  salaries  in  cities  30,000  to 
99,999;  salaries  in  cities  from  10,000  to  29,999,  from  2,500 
to  9,999,  and  those  below  2,500,  the  average  colored  teachers* 
salaries  will  be  less  in  each  population  group  for  elementary 
and  high  school  teachers.  The  reason  for  the  average  being 
a higher  figure  for  the  colored  teacher  is  that  fifty-three 
per  cent  of  the  colored  elementary  teachers  are  in  the  cities 
of  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  while  only  sixteen  per  cent  of 
the  white  elementary  are  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City".  Mr. 
Schupp  added,  "Missouri  is  working  upon  the  theory  that  the 
teachers’  salaries  should  be  the  same  for  equal  qualifications 
and  experience  regardless  of  race.  In  practice  this  is  being 
accomplished  in  many  of  the  districts  in  the  state". 
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Table  IV  presents  the  expenditures  per  classroom  unit 
in  the  entire  United  States. 

TABLE  IV 

YEARLY  EXPENDITURE  OF  ALL  THE  FORTY-EIC-KT  STATES 
PER  CLASSROOM  UNIT 


Rank 

State 

Average  Median 

Lowest  10$ 

1 

New  York 

$4,100 

$2,219 

2 

California 

4,500 

2,052 

5 

New  Jersey 

3,200 

2,148 

4 

Connecticut 

2,500 

1,803 

5 

Massachusetts 

2,400 

1,896 

6 

Rhode  Island 

2,300 

1,865 

6 

Nevada 

2,300 

1,337 

8 

Delaware 

2,200 

1,621 

8 

Washington 

2,200 

1,732 

8 

Illinois 

2,200 

910 

11 

Arizona 

2,100 

1,892 

11 

Michigan 

2,100 

1,002 

13 

Pennsylvania 

2,000 

1,056 

13 

Ohio 

2,000 

1,394 

15 

Wisconsin 

1,900 

968 

16 

Oregon 

1,800 

1,064 

16 

Wyoming 

1,800 

984 

18 

New  Hampshire 

1,700 

1,341 

18 

Indiana 

1,700 

1,181 

18 

Minnesota 

1,700 

796 

18 

Montana 

1,700 

823 

18 

Colorado 

1,700 

894 

18 

Utah 

1,700 

1,413 

24 

Maryland 

1,500 

1,575 

24 

Kansas 

1,500 

595 

24 

Iowa 

1,500 

703 

24 

New  Mexico 

1,500 

885 

28 

Idaho 

1,400 

1,051 

29 

Vermont 

1,500 

916 

29 

Texas 

1,300 

769 

29 

West  Virginia 

1,300 

1,138 

29 

Nebraska 

1,300 

586 

33 

Florida 

1,200 

560 

33 

Louisiana 

1,200 

291 

33 

Missouri 

1,200 

746 

33 

Oklahoma 

1,200 

927 

81 
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TABLE  IV  (continued) 

YEARLY  EXPENDITURE  OF  ALL  THE  FORTY-EIGHT  STATES 
PER  CLASSROOM  UNIT 


Rank 

State 

Average  Median 

Lowest  10% 

33 

Maine 

$1,200 

$ 789 

38 

South  Dakota 

1,100 

654 

39 

South  Carolina 

1,000 

341 

40 

North  Dakota 

900 

567 

40 

North  Carolina 

900 

564 

42 

Virginia 

800 

453 

42 

Georgia 

800 

252 

42 

Tennessee 

800 

615 

45 

Alabama 

700 

240 

45 

Kentucky 

700 

533 

47 

Arkansas 

500 

228 

48 

Mississippi 

400 

111 

In  studying  these  yearly  expenditures  of 

all  the 

forty-eight  states,  one 

finds  that  both  the  Negro  and  white 

school 

s in  the  Southern 

States  fall  in  the  low 

half  of  the 

forty-eight  states. 

Commenting  on  the  material  presented  in  Table  IV  is 
an  article  called  "The  Myth  of  Educational  Equality." 

John  K.  Norton^/  says,  "Equal  opportunity  for  an  education 
does  not  exist  in  the  United  States.  Trillions  of  children  in 
the  United  States  are  in  schools  that  do  not  deserve  the  name. 


14  John  K.  Norton, "The  Myth  of  Educational  Equality,"  American 
Mercury,  Vol.  LXII,  No.  265,  January  1946  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons),  p.  16-23. 
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Children  in  the  economically  poorer  states  not  only  attend 
schools  financed  at  poverty  levels,  but  also  have  a much 
greater  chance  of  not  being  in  school  at  all.  Some  sections 
of  the  nation  are  rich  in  number  of  children,  but  poor  in 
amount  of  wealth  and  income.  Even  though  they  levy  relatively 
high  taxes,  they  raise  inadequate  amounts  for  education. 

Other  areas  are  rich  in  income,  but  poor  in  number  of 
children.  They  can  afford  good  schools  on  below-par  tax 
rates.  In  the  poorer  states  the  job  of  lifting  the  financial 
support  of  schools  to  some  respectable  minimum  is  difficult 
if  not  fiscally  impossible,  merely  taking  account  of  children 
already  in  school.  We  must  recognize  this  problem  as  one  of 
national  significance.  We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  fiscal 
aspects  of  this  problem  cannot  be  solved  solely  wdth  local  and 
state  resources.  Federal  funds  to  establish  a decent  minimum 
of  school  support  in  every  state  are  essential  if  this 
problem  is  to  be  dealt  wdth  realistically. 

"We  must  use  methods  of  distributing  Federal  aid  that 
get  the  desired  result,  a floor  under  American  educational 
support,  but  no  central  control  over  the  processes  of  education. 
Federal-state  relations  in  education  are  now  sufficiently  clear. 
Action  to  this  end,  wrhich  is  clearly  in  the  national  interest, 
is  now  long  overdue.” 
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SUMMARY 


This  study  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  data  on  the  dual 
school  systems  in  the  Southern  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Letters  were  sent  to  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  all  of  the  Southern  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
asking  for  information  concerning  the  per  capita  cost  of  educa- 
tion for  the  white  and  colored  child  and  the  salary  schedules 
of  the  teachers.  Replies  were  received  from  fourteen  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  These  replies  were  analyzed. 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  data: 

1.  The  District  of  Columbia  alone  has  equal  per  capita 
cost  for  the  two  races. 

2.  The  greatest  difference  in  per  capita  cost  is  in 
Louisiana  where  the  white  child’s  education  costs  $113.50 
compared  with  $34.06  for  the  Negro  child. 

3.  The  average  difference  is  $40.54. 

4.  There  are  in  the  elementary  schools  4,585,913 
white  children  compared  with  1,864,438  colored,  a difference 
of  2,721,438. 

5.  Four  states,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Oklahoma,  as  well  as  the  District  of  Columbia,  have  a single 
salary  schedule  for  teachers. 

6.  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and 
Mississippi  have  different  salary  schedules,  that  of  the  v/hite 
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teacher  being  higher. 

7.  Missouri  alone  has  a higher  average  schedule  for 
the  colored  teachers.  Larger  enrollments  in  sections  colors 
this  picture  in  this  state.  Many  smaller  communities  have 
lower  salaries. 

8.  In  comparing  per  capita  cost  of  the  whole  country, 
one  finds  the  Southern  states  in  the  low  brackets  for  both  races. 
This  paper  presents  evidence  showing  that  the  lot  of  the  colored 
child  in  the  Southern  states,  as  far  as  education  is  concerned, 
has  improved  greatly  since  the  Civil  War.  However,  there  are 
still  many  inequalities  which  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  the 
attainment  of  acceptable  educational  standards. 

The  writer,  with  years  of  experience  as  a teacher  in  the 
colored  schools  of  the  South,  has  observed  inequalities  and  was 
interested  in  gathering  this  data  in  hopes  that  it  might  be  of 
value  both  in  presenting  a clearer  picture  of  the  present 
situation  and  as  a basis  for  further  planning  for  those  active 
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STATE  SUMMARY  1943-44 
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‘The  cities  of  Montgomery  and  Mobile  are  included  in  County  Averages. 

**Board  of  Education  warrants  in  Alabama  are  commonly  called 
bonds  in  other  states. 


27.  Additional  State  Educational  Expenditures  (Continued): 


Institution  ~ 1943-44 

Fargo  Agricultural  School,  Fargo 2,499.74 

Totals  _J $ 1,843,531.94  $ 1^55,739.11 

Expenditures  of  Local  School  Districts — $16,788,382.00*$18,484,596.00* 
Additional  Public  School  Expenditures--  2,665,276.52  2,394,137.66 

Total  State  Educational  Expenditures  $21,297,190.46  $22,834,472.77 

^Transfers  Not  Included. 


28.  Selected  Data  for  Urban  and  Rural  School  Districts,  1943-44: 


Item 

White 

U rban- n 

Negro 

, Rural- 

White 

Negro 

Enrollment: 

Elementary 

High  School  

56,415 

33,807 

23,203 

6,935 

165,765 

54,069 

65,872 

5,255 

All  _ - - 

90,222 

30,138 

219,834 

71,127 

Average  Daily  Attendance: 

Elementary 

High  School  

40,077 

29,987 

17,418 

5,933 

128,136 

43,404 

51,713 

3,781 

All  

70,064 

23,351 

171,540 

55,494 

Teaching  Positions: 
Elementary  __  _ 

High  School 

1,353 

1,198 

502 

246 

5,206 

2,070 

1,670 

240 

All  

2,551 

748 

7,276 

1,910 

Current  expenditures 
child  in  average 

attendance  

All  — 

per 

daily 

.$57.00  $30.00 

$50.00 

$55.00  $23.00 

$47.00 

14.  Number  of  School  Districts  According  to  Number  of  Teaching 
Positions: 


Number  of 
Teaching 
Positions 
in  District 

Number  of  Districts  Employing 
White  Negro  W.  & N. 

Teachers  Teachers  Teachers 

Number  of  Districts  Employing 
White  Negro  W.  & N. 

Teachers  Teachers  Teachers 

None 

180 

1,981 

22 

175 

1,908 

35 

1 

1,306 

206 

1,308 

1,264 

202 

1,265 

2 

373 

97 

401 

353 

99 

361 

3 

126 

56 

148 

113 

62 

146 

4 

78 

39 

91 

69 

25 

86 

5-9 

221 

77 

261 

210 

71 

244 

10-19 

166 

55 

182 

180 

63 

184 

20-29 

50 

16 

69 

48 

13 

66 

30-39 

15 

3 

25 

21 

4 

30 

40-49 

9 

3 

12 

6 

— 

14 

50-99 

7 

2 

12 

6 

3 

12 

100-149 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

150-199 

2 

1 

3 

2 

— 

3 

200  or  more 

1 

— 

2 

1 

— 

2 

Totals 

2,537 

2,537 

2,537 

2,451 

2,451 

2,451 

15.  Data  Concerning  Teachers: 

Median  Training  of  Teachers: 

1942- 43 — White,  2.6  years  college  ; Negro,  2.3  years  college. 

1943- 44 — White,  2.6  years  college  ; Negro,  2.1  years  college. 

Median  Tenure  of  Teachers: 

1942- 43 — White,  1.7  years  ; Negro,  3.6  years. 

1943- 44 — White,  1.9  years  ; Negro,  2.9  years. 

Median  Experience  of  Teachers: 

1942- 43 — White,  7.7  years  ; Negro,  9.6  years. 

1943- 44 — White,  6.9  years  ; Negro,  7.8  years. 

Median  Monthly  Contract  Salary: 

1942- 43— White,  $79  ; Negro,  $54. 

1943- 44— White,  $89  ; Negro,  $59. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
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department  of  Jimcatton 
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STATE  OFFICE  BUILDING 

Atlanta  3,  (Georgia 

December  12,  1945 


Mrs.  Malissa  McNBrice 
510  Franklin  Street 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Dear  Mrs.  McNBrice: 

Under  separate  cover  I am  forwarding  a copy  of  the 
Georgia  School  Laws.  Please  note  the  Act  passed  in  1937  and 
recorded  on  pages  26  through  32  for  information  about  Georgia,s 
plan  of  allotting  public  school  funds. 

There  is  a discrimination  between  the  allotment  of 
funds  for  white  and  negro  races.  The  differential  is  less  today 
than  previous  years.  We  have  a gentleman’s  agreement  in  this 
state  that  this  difference  will  be  gradually  worked  out  over 
a short  period  of  years.  We  expect  to  use  a single  salary  schedule 
for  white  and  negro  teachers  within  the  next  five  or  six  years. 

If  Federal  aid  is  made  available  this  difference  will  be  worked 
out  at  that  time.  Negro  teachers  have  received,  over  a period  of 
years,  a much  larger  per  cent  of  increase  than  white  teachers. 

I judge  from  your  letter  this  is  the  type  of  information 
that  you  desire. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Claude  PurceTL,  Assistant 

Division  of  Administration 
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Boston  University 
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Form  A-32 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
State  Office  Building 
Atlanta  3,  Georgia  August  3,  1945 


Code  1945-1946  State  Salary  Schedule  for  Teachers  State  Salary 


White 

Colored 

A-0 

Certificate  based  on  less  than  one  year  of 
college  work. 

$57.00 

$40.00 

A-l 

General  Elementary  Certificate  based  on  one 
year  of  college  work. 

62.00 

43.00 

A-le 

General  Elementary  Certificate  based  on  one 
year  of  college  work  with  49  months  or  more 
of  teaching  experience. 

68.00 

46.00 

B-2 

Provisional  (Elementary  or  High  School)  Cer- 
tificate based  on  two  years  of  college  work. 

75.00 

56.25 

B-3 

Provisional  (Elementary  or  High  School)  Cer- 
tificate based  on  three  years  of  college  work. 

81.25 

62.50 

B-4 

Provisional  (Elementary  or  High  School)  Cer- 
tificate based  on  four  years  of  college  work 

87,50 

70.00 

B-5 

Provisional  (Elementary  or  High  School)  Cer- 
tificate based  on  five  years  of  college  work. 

100.00 

85.00 

C-2 

Professional  (Elementary  or  High  School)  Cer- 
tificate based  on  two  years  of  college  work. 

81.25 

59.37 

C-3 

Professional  (Elementary  or  High  School)  Cer- 
tificate based  on  three  years  of  college  work. 

87.50 

65.62 

C-4 

Professional  (Elementary  or  High  School)  Cer- 
tificate based  on  four  years  of  college  work. 

93,75 

75.00 

C-5 

Professional  (Elementary  or  High  School)  Cer- 
tificate based  on  five  years  of  college  work. 

105.00 

89.25 

D-2 

Life  Professional  (Elementary  or  High  School) 
Certificate  based  on  two  years  of  college  work. 

87,50 

62.50 

D-3 

Life  Professional  (Elementary  or  High  School) 
Certificate  based  on  three  years  of  college  work 

93,75 

• 

68.75 

D-4 

Life  Professional  (Elementary  or  High  School) 
Certificate  based  on  four  years  of  college  work. 

100.00 

80.00 

D-5 

Life  Professional  (Elementary  or  High  School) 

110.00 

93.50 

Certificate  based  on  five  years  of  college  work. 


COUNTY  LICENSE 


45,00 


28.00 


STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
BATON  ROUGE  4 

March  4,  1946 


Mrs.  Malissa  McN.  Brice 
36  St.  Germain  Street 
Apartment  No.  3 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Lear  Mrs.  Brice: 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  March  1,  I am 
giving  you  the  information  you  requested  as  follows: 

1.  Most  parishes  (counties)  pay  the  white  and  Negro 
teachers  on  the  basis  of  separate  salary  schedules, 
which  are  based  on  training  and  experience.  Orleans 
Parish  (city  of  Hew  Orleans)  has  a single  salary  schedule 
for  both  whites  and  Negroes.  A few  parishes  have 
adopted  single  salary  schedules  predicated  on  training, 
experience,  merit,  and  responsibility,  and  the  teachers 
are  graded  according  to  their  merit  and  responsibility. 

2.  I am  giving  below  the  average  annual  salaries  for 
the  1S44-45  session,  which  average  annual  salaries  in- 
clude the  salaries  paid  principals. 

White 


Elementary  4 1,582.40 
High  School  1,869.07 

All  1,683.23 

I hope  the  above 

to  you. 


Negro 


4 824.51 

1,129.96 
866.61 

information  will  prove  useful 


All 

4 1,306.36 
1,762.31 
1,437.37 


Yours  sincerely. 


Normand  H.  Edwards 
Assistant  Supervisor 
In  Charge  of  Research 
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STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
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December  17,  ly^b 


Mrs  . Maiissa  McN.  Brice 
510  Franklin  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Mrs.  Brice: 

Your  letter  of  December  8 to  Mr. 
Clarence  Scheps  has  been  referred  to  me  for 
reply. 


The  information  which  you  desire  is 
the  average  per-pupil  cost  of  education  based 
upon  current  expenditures  and  average  daily 
attendance  which  is:  White  - $113.30 

Negro  - $ 34.06 
These  are  median  figures. 


Yours  sincerely. 


Normand  H.  Edwards 
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A county  may  pay  salaries  higher  than  the  minimum  schedule  shown  above  at  county  expense. 

Increments  may  be  earned  only  by  teachers  whose  certificates  are  rated  first  class,  and  only  one  increment  may  be  paid  in  any  two- 
year  period. 
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AVERAGE  salaries  of  teachers  in  all  counties  and  separate  districts 


No. 

Superintendents  390 

Principals  278 

Vocational  teachers  548 

High  school  teachers  2464 

Elementary  principals  581 

Elementary  teachers  4721 

Unconsolidated  teachers  281 

Total  9263 

Regular  classroom  teachers 

only  7466 

Colored  teachers  6547 


1943-44  1944-45 


Ave.  Salary 

No. 

Ave.  Eel; 

$2190.30 

391 

$2394.75 

1512.25 

252 

1740.11 

1601.95 

530 

1777.27 

1040.96 

2468 

1145.95 

1084.92 

580 

1188.65 

914.77 

4716 

966.01 

655.58 

237 

720.34 

1063.44 

9174 

1151.17 

946 . 66 

7421 

1018.01 

) 

343.63 

6337 

407.81 

STATE  OF  MISSOURI 


*''OcCC** 


Department  of  Public  Schools 

ROY  SCANTL1N,  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT 

CITY  OF  JEFFERSON 

March  4,  1946 


Mrs.  Malissa  Brice 
36  St.  Germain  St. 
Apt.  3 

Boston,  Mass. 


Dear  Mrs.  Brice: 


The  average  salary  of  teachers— in  Missouri  are 
as  follows;  white  elementary, (yl, ZZly  colored  elementary, 
4l,519f 


white  high  school  teachers , 51 , 683 ; colored  high 
school  teachers,  $2,172;  average  for  all  teachers,  $1,456. 
This  makes  a rather  untrue  picture  as  to  average  salaries. 


When  you  break  these  salaries  down  by  population  groups 
as  thejr  are  in  fthe  Federal  Census,  in  other  words  salaries  in 
cities  of^lfto^OOO;  salaries  in  cities  30,000  to  99,999,  salaries 
in  cities  from  10,000  to  29,999,  from  2,500  to  9,999  and  those 
below  2,500,  the  average  colored  teachers  salaries  will  be  less 
^ in  each  population  group  for  elementary  and  high  school  teachers. 
The  reason  for  the  average  being  a higher  figure  for  the  colored 
teacher  is  that  53  per  cent  of  the  colored  elementary  teachers 
are  in  the  cities  of  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  while  only  16 
per  cent  of  the  white  elementary  are  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 


Missouri  is  working  upon  the  theory  that  the  teachers 
salaries  should  be  the  same  for  equal  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience regardless  of  race.  In  practice  this  is  being 
accomplished  in  many  of  the  districts  in  the  state.  \\ 

\\  < of 

We  have  no  data  available  on  the  Per  Capital  Cost  on  7s* 

the  white  and  colored  child  separately.  In  many  communities 
the  cost  of  per  pupil  of  the  colored  child  is  greater  than  for 
the  white  child,  because  of  the  small  number  of  children.  On 
the  other  hand  the  cost  may  be  smaller  per  colored  child  than 
the  white  child  because  of  larger  enrollment  and  in  some  cases 
because  of  poorer  equipment.  // 


Sincerely  yours, 
ROY  SCANTLIN 


State  Superintendent  of  Schools 


0GS : jbm 


Director  of  Research 
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STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

RALEIGH 

March  8,  194-6 


Mrs.  Malissa  Brice 
36  St.  Germain  St. 

Apt.  3 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Mrs.  Brice: 

In  reply  to  your  recent  letter  I am  sending  you  under  separate 
cover  certain  of  our  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETINS  which  give  information 
about  our  public  schools.  On  pafee  10  of  the  September  1945  issue 
you  will  find  a copy  of  the  State  Salary  Schedule.  In  addition  to 
that  schedule  the  teachers  in  the  State  are  paid  an  Emergency  salary 
of  $13.33  a month.  The  salary  applies  alike  to  both  white  and  Negro 
teachers.  I regret  that  we  do  not  have  information  giving  the  amount 
spent  per  white  child  and  per  Negro  child  separately.  There  are  some 
differences,  of  course,  due  to  varying  factors  but  as  a general  thing 
the  expenditure  is  approximately  the  same.  The  February  BULLETIN 
contains  on  page  10  a comparison  of  the  various  states  in  the  yearly 
expenditure  per  classroom  unit.  This  table  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  races  as  you  will  note. 


Very  truly  yours, 


J 


Director  of  Publications 


A 


LKJ  1 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SALARY 


Type  of 


Certificate 

Graduate 

0 

1 

Class  A 

. 120 

128 

Class  B 

110 

114 

Class  C 

100 

10.3, 

Elem.  A 

90 

93 

Elem.  B 

80 

84 

Non-Standard 

70 

Monthly 


143 

147 

152 

157 

162 

131 

130 

139 

143 

147 

117 

121 

124 

128 

132 

107 

110 

113 

116 

97 

100 

103 

88 

92 



Years 

7 8 9 10 

167  172  177  182 
102  107  162  167 


SCHEDULE  FOR  TEACHERS 
Basis,  1945-46 

Experience  in 
3 4 
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State  Board  of  Education 
Richmond 

December  4,  1945 


Mrs.  Malissa  McN.  Brice 
510  Franklin  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Mrs.  Brice: 


In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  letter  of  December  2 
may  I submit  the  following  information. 


For  the  session  1943-44  the  median  of  instructional  cost  in  the  counties 
of  Virginia  for  each  child  in  average  daily  attendance  was  as  follows: 


White  Negro 

Elementary $39*85  $32.11 

Secondary 75.14  52.46 

The  same  information  for  the  cities  is: 

Elementary 57.60  39.14 

S econdary 88.64  84.28 


The  figures  for  the  combined  county  and  city  school  systems  are: 

White  Negro 

Elementary $42.50  $33.53 

Secondary 77.54  60.39 


The  information  that  has  been  tabulated  for  the  session  1944-45  indicates 
that  there  has  been  a gradual  increase  of  about  $3*00  per  child  for  whites 
and  because  of  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  Negro  teachers  the  median  cost 
per  child  in  ADA  for  Negroes  will  probably  be  increased  about  five  or  six  dollars. 

With  kindest  regards,  I am. 


Very  truly  yours, 


5* 

Newman 


-L  *<■  ■ 


Walter  S. 

Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction 
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State  Board  of  Education 
Richmond 

March  4,  1946 


Mrs.  Malissa  McN.  Brice 
36  Germain  Street 
Apartment  3 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Mrs.  Brice: 

The  most  recent  information  that  we  have  on  the  equalization 
of  teachers  salaries  in  Virginia  is  contained  in  an  article  by 
Dr.  Fred  Alexander  which  is  being  sent  you.  There  are  110  school 
divisions  in  the  State  of  Virginia  and  I think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  about  40  per  cent  of  these  divisions,  teachers  salaries 
for  both  white  and  Negro  teachers  have  been  equalized  on  education 
and  experience.  In  the  other  60  per  coit  of  the  school  divisions, 
progress  is  being  made  toward  the  equal  pay  of  the  two  groups. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VIRGINIA 


III.  Items  in  which  opportunities  for 
Negroes  are  unequal  to  those  for 
whites. 

1.  Percentage  of  secondary  school 
census  enrolled  (Negro  34.1, 
white  52.5) 

2.  Percentage  oi  secondary  census 
enrolled  in  vocational  classes 

(Negro  20.1,  white  33.2) 


3.  Percentage  of  attained  refer- 
ence value  of  school  property 

(Negro  28.9,  white  73.3) 

4.  Percentage  of  reference  num- 
ber transported  (Negro  37.1, 
white  80) 

5.  Equipment,  general  supplies, 
teaching  aids  and  supplies, 
audio-visual  aids,  libraries, 
books,  and  janitorial  service. 

6.  Consolidation  of  both  element- 
ary and  secondary  schools  into 
larger  and  more  effective  units. 

7.  Per  capita  cost  of  salaries  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance. (Elementary  Negro  $37.93, 
white  $47.34;  secondary  Negro 
$61.58,  white  $84.67) 

8.  Teaching  load  (Negro  34.1, 
white  29.5) 

9.  Use  of  state  funds.  (In  1943- 
1944,  29  counties  expended  less 
on  instruction  in  their  Negro 
schools  than  they  received  from 
the  State  on  account  of  the  A. 
D.A.  of  the  Negro  children) 

\ .TO.  Average  salary  (Negro  $1,310, 
white  $1,467) 

Differential  Being  Reduced 

In  the  item  of  teachers  salaries  the 
differential  is  now  being  significantly 
reduced.  In  1926-1927  the  average 
salary  of  Negro  teachers  was  53.5  per 
cent  of  the  average  salary  of  white 
teachers.  In  1944-1945  the  average 
salary  of  Negro  teachers  was  89.29  per 
cent  of  the  average  salary  of  white 
teachers. 

The  ratio  of  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended for  teachers  salaries  per  child 
enrolled  between  Negroes  and  whites 
was  .39  in  1926-1927  and  .80  in  1944- 
1945.  In  1926-1927  $11.00  per  child 
enrolled  was  expended  for  each  Negro 
child  and  $28.00  for  each  white  child. 
In  1944-1945  1$38.00  was  expended  for 
each  Negro  child'  and  >$50.00  for  each 
white  child. 

In  a study  of  this  type  it  is  impos-  > 
sible  to  include  all  of  the  items  in  the  > 
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Charleston 


Kathleen  Kerwood 
STATISTICAL  CLERK 


STATE  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  FREE  SCHOOLS 


W.  W.  Trent 
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March  7»  19U6 


Mrs.  Malissa  Brice 
Apartment  # 3 
36  St.  Germain  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Mrs.  Brice: 


West  Virginia  has  a County  Unit  System  with 
one  salary  schedule  for  all  teachers  based  on 
certification  and  experience,  a copy  of  which  is 
enclosed. 

The  expenditures  for  white  and  negro  schools 
are  not  separated,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  you  the  per  capita  costs  for  white  and  negro 
education. 


Very  truly  yours. 


(.Mrs.J  Kathleen  Kerwood 
Statistical  Clerk 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  STATISTICIAN 


March  7,  1946 


Mrs.  Mali sea  Brice 

36  st.  Germain  St.,  Apt.  3 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Mrs.  Brice: 

We  have  listed  below  the  answers  to  the  questions 
which  you  asked  in  your  letter  to  us  dated  March  3,  1946: 

(1)  Does  the  District  of  Columbia  pay  the  white  and 
colored  teachers  the  same  salary  for  equal  amount 
of  training?  YES. 

(2)  will  you  state  the  average  salaries  for  the 
white  and  also  the  average  salaries  for  the 
colored  teachers?  AVERAGE  IS  THE  SAME  FOR  BOTH. 


Level 


1945-46 


Elementary 

secondary 

Overall 


$2466 

2924 

2705 


Yours  very  truly. 


BOISE  L.  BRISTOR 
Statistician 
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January  7,  1946 


Mrs.  Melissa  McN.  Brice 
510  Franklin  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Mrs.  Brice: 

Your  letter  addressed  to  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  referred  to  this  office  for  reply  concern- 
ing the  amount  of  money  spent  on  each  child  per  capita  for  education. 

Below  is  a table  showing  the  expenditure  per  pupil  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 


Expenditure  Per  Pupil  for  School  Year  1943-1§44 
(Taken  from  Data  Furnished  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education) 


Type  of  Expenditure 

Expenditure 

Per  Pupil 

1. 

Total  Yearly  Current  Expend! ture 

$161.37 

2. 

Total  - Administration 

3.78 

3. 

Administrative  Salaries 

.98 

4. 

Total  - Instruction 

117.9$ 

5. 

Salaries  of  Supervisors 

1.35 

6. 

Salaries  of  Principals 

7.20 

7. 

Salaries  of  Teachers 

103.17 

8. 

Free  Textbooks 

1.90 

9. 

Operation  of  Plant 

23.70 

10. 

Maintenance  of  Plant 

7.19 

11. 

Total  Auxiliary  School  Services 

.91 

12. 

Fixed  Charges 

7.83 

Note:  Expenditure  per  pupil  is  the  same 

for  both 

white  and  colored  pupils. 
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Yours  very  truly, 

(l l a , ^ 


BOISE  L.  BRISTOR 
Statistician 
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